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NORTH VIEW OF CABOTVILLE, SPRING- 
r ~ FIELD. : 


The above is a northern view of the 
central part of Cabotville, four- miles from 
Springfield. The drawing from which the 
above was engraved, was taken but a few 
feet from the road, on the side of the ele- 
vated heights which rise in some places 
almost perpendicularly from the road on 
the northern bank of the Chicopee. ~ The 
village is built on the south bank of the 
Chicopee river, which is seen passing 
everits recky bed in the engraving. ‘Phis 
flourishing village is of quite recent ori- 
gin. It was nemed from the Hon. George 
Cabot.’ It is estimated that at this time 
there are more than 2000 inhabitants in 
this village. There are two churches, 
one Congregational, one Universalist, and 
a Baptist church now (1838) erecting. 

The following statements respecting 
the manufacturing business done in this 
town are from_the Statistical Tables, 
published by the State in 1837. ‘* Cot- 
ton mills, 7; cotton spindles, 35,000; 
cotton consumed, 3,495,000 Ibs.; cotton 
goods manufactured, 11,062,000 yards; 
value of the same, $1,089,500; males 
employed, 339; females, 1300; capital 
invested, $1,400,000.” 

Besides the above, there were five 
steamboats built in five years preceding 
1837, valued at $18,000. There is also 
an establishment for the manufacture of 
brass cannon, employing 25 hands, lately 
commenced, which it is estimated will 
manufacture cannon to the amount of 
$50,000 annually. 

In 1810, the population of this town 
was 2767; in 1820, it was 3914; in 1830, 
it was 6784; in 1837, it was 9234. 

After the county of Hampshire was 
formed, in 1662, a part of the county 
courts were held in Springfield; this 
continued to be the case till 1793, when 
they were all removed to Northampton. 
It was supposed that this would have an 
injurious effect upon the place. The ar- 
mory was established here the next year, 
which undoubtedly contributed to prevent 
any injurious effects from being apparent. 
Upon the organization of Hampden coun- 
ty, Springfield again become a shire 
tewn, and the courts were re-established 
here in 1813.— Historical Collections. 

During the insurrection in 1786, the 
army under Shays assembled at Spring- 
field to stop the proceedings of the Courts, 
but were dispersed by the government 
army under Gen. Shepard in one day. 
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hair which clustered around that lovely 
furehead, and the mother imprinted one 
long fond kiss on the brow of her child. 
he wagon passed on, and I inquired 
the name of the victim whose appearance 
had so interested me. It was Malesher- 
bes—the honest and able minister—the 
undaunted advocate—the kind and true 
friend of Lewis Capet—accompanied by 
his daughter the Marchioness Rochambo, 
and her child, about to die on the scaf- 
fold! But thechild? Surely they would 
= }egt murder the child? Why not? The 
old man’s crime was his innocence and 
purity of character, how then could the 
child escape? The wagon was drawn 
before the guillotine, and all was soon 
feady for the first execution. Males- 
herbes stood nearest the steps and was 
about to descend, when a savage voice 
eried aa. ws child first!” The old 
A SCENE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, | man wou ave remonstrated, but his 
The Revolution in France, which occurred | Child checked him—**’tis but for a mo- 
upwards of fifty years ago, was occasioned by HOES ua ion the child in her arms, 
the oppressions of the Government on an igno- i hatle f handed Ps - the executioner. 
Je. Popery was the established reli- e little creature frightened by the sav- 
on rae Eee ; age looks of the man cried out, ‘‘ Don’t 
gion. The king, the nobles and the priests leave me—come with me; don’t leave 
were united to support each other in their des-} 1. «+ J will not leave you, my child— 
potism over the nation. When the peoplecould| } will be with you ina moment.” The 
bear it no longer, they rose in a body, a d de- 


: ild wae pacified, and the mother turn- 
stroyed both Government and Religion together: towards Wer aged parent and bu ried 


A set of wicked men obtained the control ef the| her face in his neck; he bent forward 
Revolution; and they erected a guillotine with | uatil his white hair flowed over her shoul- 
which they cut off the heads of the king, and ders. Thus they saw nothing—yet they 
many others who favored him. Most dreadful | Were $0 near that they must have heard 
cruelties were perpetrated on innocent persons, the jerk of the string that loosed the pon- 
merely because they were related to the king’s derous axe—and its clatter as it fell. A 
friends. The following interesting sketch gives pe went shook the form of the 
a view of one of the scenes which occurred at Se ina: toe ron ane — 
that time. Lewis Capet mentioned in the story, placid face from her yong ae ee ed 
was the name of the king. 


ed his cheek—* for a brief moment, fare- 
Améng those the most remarkable,| well, my father.” She stepped with a 


was a venerable old man, whose bent/ light firm tread from the wagon mounted 
figure, thin white hair, high wrinkled|the scaffold, and in a moment she was 
forehead, and withered complexion, be-| with her child, 

spoke the extremity of age, yet his man-| Malesherbes came next; he had sum- 
ners were firm, and he never forgot for a| moned all his energies for the last scene 
moment, the calm propriety of His de-|jn Hts fife’s drama, and played it nobly. 
meanor. By his side stood a woman now | Neyer in the proudest days of his power 
no longer young but retaining much of} had the minister looked or moved with a 
the beauty, and all the dignified elegance | jofier dignity. With a wave of his hand 
of former days. She stood erect, and] he repulsed the rude advance of one of 
supported without effort the arm of the|the guard, who would have assisted his 
old man, who leaned heavily upomher’s. | descent from the wagon.. Self-sustained 
The other rested upon the neck ofa fair | in body as in mind, he advanced slowly 
young girl—a mere child—not apparent-|to the scaffeuld—even the fiends#allowed 
ly more than ten years old, whose tear|him to place himself unassisted upofi’ the 
swollen eyes were fixed on her mother’s plesfarm. They would have bound him 

face, with the sad and touching melan-| but he gave @ forbidding look; it en 
choly of childish grief. They spoke not engugh; the executioner retired; the 
much together; on¢e, as the wagon stop-| plank was pushed forward; and for a 
ped near where I stood, I heard the old| momentithe old man must have seen, in 
man murmur words of patience and en-| the basket below, the heads of his chil- 
couragement to his companion; as he|dren, The additional pang, if it was one, 
spoke she turned her eyes towards the| was short; the executioner jerked the 
child—she gazed on that fair young face, string, and all was over.— Presbyterian. 

and all a mother’s love beamed in her. bopper 

eye—the trial was almost too great—her THE NURSERY 

lip quivered—her face grew more deadly . 
pale, but in a moment, by a strong effort, 
she banished from her look every appear- 
ance of weakness. She raised her eyes 
to heaven—her lips moved—and then as 
if her prayer had been answered, she 
turned a bright and smiling look on her 
little innocent, smoothed back the curling 
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HENRY’S LETTER. 

Henry’s father had been away from 
home a long time. The little boy has 
written a letter to him, to say that he 
wishes very much to see him, and to ask. 
when he will come back. It is the first 
time that Henry has written a letter; and 








he has taken great pains that it may look 
well, and please his dear father. 

First, he sat down to think what he 
should write about. Then he wrote.the 
words upon his slate; and after this, he 
asked his mother to read it, and to alter 
it where it was wrong. She did not al- 
ter it much; she only rubbed out some 
words that were not spelled in the right 
way, and wrote them again in a proper 
manner. 

Then his mother said that the letter 
would do; and she ruled some lines on a 
sheet of paper, and mended a pen fer 
him to use, and Henry began to write. 
He had begged that the paper might be 
gilt-edged, because he thought it more 
pretty ; and now and then while he was 
writing, he looked at the sides of his pa- 
per, for he liked to see the bright shining 
gold upon the edge. 

Henry was careful to copy it neatly 
from the slate, without a mistake or a 
blot. He could not make the large let- 
ters well, for he is only just learning to 
write; but he tried to do his best; and 
his mother was glad to see that he took 
pains. She told him that if he always did 
so, he would be sure to improve. 

When the letter was written, his moth- 
er folded it, and sealed it with scarlet 
wax, and wrote his father's name on the 
outside, because Henry could not do 
these things himself. Then the man was 
called to take it to the post-office; and 
Henry asked leave to go with him, and 
to carry the Jetter in his own hand. His 
mother gave him leave; so Henry ran 
for his cap and gloves, and was ready 
very soon. 

‘He held the letter fast in his hand, and 
often looked at it as he went along the 
street. At last, they came to the post 
office, and Henry put the letter in at the 
little window, and heard it fall into the 
box on the other side. 

, This is Henry’s letter to his father : 

“My Dear Farner—I wish very 
much to see you. 1| think itis a long 
time since you went away. Mother says’ 
you have been gone away a month. 
Please to write a letter tome, and tell 
me when you can come home. I hopeit 
will be very soon. I try to be a good boy, 
that I may not grieve mother. I said my 
lessons very well this morning. I Jearn 
to spell longer words than I used to do 
before you went away. Sometimes [ am 
not very good. I pray to Jesus to help 
me to be good. I hope he will hear me 
pray, and make me a better child. Moth- 
er tells me what to say when I pray to 
God. Dear father, I am very well, and 
so is dear mother. Nurse has given mea 
little kitten, and she has put a red collar 
round its neck. I call my kitten Tibbie, 
because that was the name of our poor 
old cat that is dead. I cannot think of 
any thing else to tell you. Please, dear 
father, cee back very soon. 

“Tam your dear little boy, 
Henry Srantey.” 


I'll write my dear father a letter to-day, 
And then at the post-office leave it ; 

How nice it will be! I have so much to say, 
And I know he'll be glad to receive it. 





Se ee 


‘self in studying his lesson. 


‘to be seen, where Henry sat, except the 


‘frame of the window, (for she was very 


‘had had the misfortune to lose one eye, 
.in a battle with a large rat; and any one 


‘two eyes to most creatures; so that, al- 
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LEARNING, 








UNWELCOME VISITERS. 


Henry ran up stairsinto his room, shut 
the door, and sat down on a little stool, 
near the window, where he occupied him- 


It was in the summer time, and the 
window was open; but there was nothing 


tops of the tallest shrubs, and the moun- 
tain heights beyond. 

Henry applied himself very earnestly 
to his lessons, and went on without inter- 
ruption, till a blue pigeon, from his un- 
cle’s pigeon house, flew towards the 
window, and, setting herself upon the 


tame,) began to coo, and dress her fea- 
thers, turning about her glossy neck in a 
very ceremonious and fanciful manner. 

Henry’s voice ceased, and his eye wan- 
dered from his book, and fixed itself upon 
the pigeon; till, at length, recollecting 
himself, he cried out, Get away, Mrs. 
Pigeon; I will learn my lesson, and you 
shall not hinder me. 

At the sound of his voice, the bird took 
flight, and Henry went on with his les- 
son, very successfully, till a beautiful yel- 
low butterfly, whose wings were enriched 
with spots of azure and gold, appeared at 
the window, first setting himself upon the 
window frame, then upon some of the 
furniture within, then upon the ceiling. 

Henry’s eye again left his book, and 
followed the butterfly through all its ir- 
regular motions, till the little creature, 
returning through the window, and flying 
towards the shrubs, was presently too far 
off to be seen. 

I am glad you are gone, said Henry, 
returning to his lesson, and I hope you 
will come no more. He should have 
sail, I hope I shall have sense, if you 
should happen to come againynot to think 
any more about you. 

No sooner was the yellow butterfly out 
of sight, than in came a honey bee, with 
his Buzz, buzz, buzz! and this intruder 
was so impertinent, that he came flying 
up to Henry, and around his head; buz- 
zing in one ear, and then in the other, 
then out at the window, ther in again, 
then again at the little boy’s ears, then 
away again. 

At length, Henry became so vexed 
with the bee, that he took his opportuni- 
ty, jumped up, and shut the window 
against him; and, more than that, he 
turned his stool round, and set himself 
with his back to the window. 

There! said he, gentleman and ladies 
Mrs. Pigeon, Mrs. Butterfly, and Mr. 
Honey-bee,—if you come again, you will 
not find me at home; or, if lam at home, 
I shall not be ready to receive you. 

What now? Who is coming next? 
said he. And turning towards the side 
whence a faint noise came, behold, there 
was a pretty little brown mouse, with 
sparkling black eyes, peeping through a 
hole in the old wainscot. 

There now! said Henry, thereis anew 
visiter. Well! I am glad at any rate, 
that Muff is not here. Get back, little 
Miss Mouse, get back to your hiding 
place. I will not look at you; I will 
learn, I am determined to learn. 

Now Muff was the name of the family 
cat; ‘she was called Muff, because, when 
she was a kittten, a lady brought her to 
the house in a muff. : 

She was a tortoise shell cat, and would 
have been very handsome, only that she 


must be sensible that the loss of an eye 
is no great advantage to a cat, any more 
than to any one else. 

Nevertheless, we must.consider what a 
very good thing it is, that God has given 


though we should lose one eye, we shall 
still have another to use; which would 
not be the case, if we were born with 
only one eye, even if that eye were ever 
: 80 large and handsome. 


turned away from the mouse, and had 
begun to learn, with all his might and 
main, a monstrous large spider let himseif 
down from the ceiling, directly above his 
head, and dropped upon his book. 

Henry shook him off, without hurting | 
him, saying, I will tell you what, ladies | 
and gentlemen, I will not care for any of 
you; that will he the best way ; or, at 
any rate, I will try not to care for you. 

Mrs. Pigeon, you may coo; Mrs. But- 
terfly, you may flutter; Mr. Honey-bee, 
you may buzz; Miss Mouse, you may 
nibble; and Mr. Spider, you may spin; 


me any lon 
He i to work; kept looking 
at his book, and repeated the words, un- 
til he had succeeded in thoroughly learn- 
ing his lesson. 
[Bumstead’s Third Reading Book. 
— a 
RELIGION. ’ 
tS 
I BELIEVE GOD HEARS PRAYER. 
A few years ago, there was a battle 
fought on the ocean. On the deck of 
the ship, which was commanded by Capt. 
James Holdane, a company of poor sol- 
diers lay mangled, and bleeding, and dy- 
ing. Their limbs were torn from their 
bodies, and scattered about the ship. 
The battle, however, had but just begun, 
and the captain ordered another compa- 
ny to be called up from below; ast ef 
came up on deck, and saw the bodies of 
their companions, the pale and ghastly 
countenances of the dying, and the dead, 
they manifested, as was very natural, 
some emotions of fear and alarm; at 
which the captain was dreadfully angry, 
and swore a horrid oath, imprecating the 
vengeance of heaven on the trembling 
mariners. One of the soldiers being a pi- 
ous man, was shocked and grieved at the 
profaneness of the captain, and remark- 
ed, taking off his hat at the same time, 
out of respect to the commanding officer, 
“ Captain,” said he, “I believe God hears 
prayer, and if he were to hear your 
prayer now, what would become of ust” 
The battle was fought, and when the 
captain became more. ee thought 
what the pious sailor had said to him. 
The result was, he left off swearing and 
was ever afterwards a pious man. When 
he returned to his home in Scotland, the 
called on his brother;Robert Holdane, 
and told him what the Lord had done for 
his soul. His brother was a very wealthy 
man, but not religious; he had heard of 
his brother James’s conversion, and was 
very angry with him on account of it. 
He ordered him to leave his house and 
never to come into it again. James ac- 
cordingly left; but as he turned away, he 
said to his brother, ‘* Robert, though yeu 
forbid me your house, you can’t prevent 
my praying for you, and I will pray for 
you as long as we both live.” This ex- 
pression went like an arrow to the heart 
of Robert. He thought how unkind he 
had been to his brother, and how wicked 
he was in the sight of God, to be so an- 
gry because his brother had become a 
Christian. He wept, and went away by 
himself and fell upon his knees in prayer, 
and begged that God would have mercy 
tpon his poor soul. The Lord heard his 
preseiiiiitind he became an eminently 
pious man, devoting his influence and 
wealth to the cause of Obrist. 
a visit to Geneva for the purpose of con- 
versing with the young men there, who 
under the influencé of Voltaire’s and 
Rousseau’s writings, had imbibed infidel 
principles. He took.a house in the 
bosom of the most enchanting natural 
scenery, on the margin of the beantiful 
lake of Geneva, and being a man of 
wealth and general intelligence, as welt, 
as humble piety, many of the students 
came to visit him. He conversed with 
them on the subject of religion, relating 
to them his own experience, and told 
them how sad it was that young men of 
talent and literary acquirements should 
degrade their minds and throw away 




















But to return to Henry. When he 


their acquisitions in,the, cause of irreli- 


but I am determined not to let you cheaty”” 


7 


some of these young men became reli- 
gious, and among the number the now 
celebrated Dr. Merle D’Aubigne, who 
has written the history of the Reforma- 


tion, and is now at the head of a theologi-| he avoids it. 
cal institution which is educating a large | benefit and gratify those with whom he 


number of pious young men for the Chris- 
tian ministry. All these glorious results 
we trace back to that pious sailor who, 
on the bloody deck, said to his profane 
captain, ‘I believe God hears prayer.” 
[S. S. Treasury. 








MORALITY. 


MANNERS MAKE THE MAN.,. 


Poor Charles Holly, in one way or 
other, made himself the laughing stock 
of every company, high or low. When 
he made himself familiar with the low- 
lived, aud bore the expense of their frol- 
ics, they said he had a good heart, and 
knew how to be generous; but they flat- 
tered hit out of his money, and then 
laughed at his simplicity. With people 
of his own rank, his ignorance and self- 
conceit rendered him disagreeable to the 
more intelligent ; the simple were afraid 
of his craftiness in dealing; and those 
who envied him the means he possessed, 
revenged themselves by ridiculing the 
awkward manner in which he displayed 
his ability to spend. And when he avail- 
ed himself of the power which money 
gave him, to thrust himself into the so- 
ciety of his superiors, his blunders excit- 
ed the pity of the more generous and 








the rest. 

Some of the neighbors were discussing 
some instances of rudeness and vulgarity 
of which he had been guilty. Farmer 
Smith observed, that it was well for Hol- 
ly that his grandfather was born before 
him. ‘ If,’? said he, **he had not found 
a fortune ready made, with all his shrewd- 
ness, he would not have had sense enough 
to make one for himself.” ‘ And now 
he has got it,” added miller Brown, ‘he 
struts about with. it like a little boy in 
man’s clothes; he does not know how to 
carry himself. For all his long purse and 


gay glothes and fine horse, “ Jack will 


never make a gentleman.” ‘ No,” re- 
plied Miss Green, he is low-born, and,” 
drawing up her neck, and screwing her 
mouth, “* What can you expect from an 
animal but the noise that it makes?” 
‘Aunt means, I suppose,” interposed 
Mrs. Green, ‘only she is too polite to 
say it, “* What caa you expect from a pig 
but a grunt?” though, for my part, I do 
not see that people must be rude’ and vul- 
gar, because they do not happen to be 
born in high life. I know some—there 


ther was a day-laborer, and his mother a 
dairy-maid; and he has never been any 
thing beyond a laborer himself; and yet 
he knows how to behave himself as well 
as any gentleman. I do not mean for 
fine bows, and such as that; but he has 
got a proper answer to give to every body; 
and I do not believe there is a person in 
the town, from the squire to the plough- 
boy, that does not respect him. So it is 
not altogether birth. What do you say, 
MasterGriffiths ?” 

“Why, Mrs. Greene,” replied my 
grandfather, ‘as to birth, I cannot say I 
lay much stress upon that; for, whether 
the child of a lord.or a ploughman, 
‘¢Man is born like a wild ass’s colt,” Job 
xi. 12; and to every child of man, I think 
there are two things wanted to make him 
a real gentleman; and these two things 
are education and religion. By educa- 
tion, I do not mean learning Latin and 
Greek ; these he may have, or be with- 
out; but being taught to think and feel 
aright, especially on all matters where 
conduct has to do with the rights and 
feelings of others. You know Joseph 
Morton’s parents were not learned peo- 
ple; but they had good sense and good 
feeling, and they cultivated them in their 
son. If you think for a moment of Jo- 
seph Morton’s habitual manners, I believe 
you will be led to conclude, that what has 





gion and infidelity. The result was that 


gained him such universal respect, is 


candid, and the ridicule and contempt of 


is Joseph Morton, for instance—his fa- 











| neither more nor less than the uniform 


regard he manifests to the feelings of 
‘others. He perceives, at once, what 
|would be likely to injure or offend, and 
He sees what is likely to 


comes in contact, and he pursues it. 
This is true politeness. Whoever may 
practise the gne, or neglect the other, be 
his rank and fortune what they may, is 
not a gentleman. Then, Joseph Morton 
is atruly pious man, and religion gives 
life and permanency to every virtue. 
Education and early habit will do a great 
deal towards rendering a person amiable 
in society; but, when the interests of 
others run counter to his own, and the 
perverseness of others tries his temper, 
and the perplexities of life harass his 
mind, nothing but religion will prove suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the native sel- 
fishness of the human heart, and enable 
the man to love his neighbor as himself, 
to persevere i: doing good and bearing 
evil, and to maintain equanimity and gen- 
tleness under all circumstances. So, in- 
stead of despising our neighbor for not 
exercising what he never possessed, and 
of which he has never been taught the 
value, it becomes us to cultivate those 
feelings and habits in ourselves, and to 
train our children to the exercise of them, 
which, if uniformly maintained and man- 
ifested in intercourse with society, will 
effectually screen from all just reproach 
on the score of rudeness and vulgarity. 
‘* Manners make the man.” 
































Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
QUARRELLING, 


“Come here, my children. Tell me 
about this picture. What doves that 
mean ?” 

*O,” says Julia, ‘ they’re quarrelling. 
Naughty boy and girl—they’re fighting.” 

‘*No, sister,” says John, the boy is 
not quarrelling. 1 guess the girl has 
struck him on his head. Don’t you see, 
he holds his hand on his head—and he is 
crying.” 

‘“« The girl,” says James, “is in a dread- 
ful rage. I’m afraid she will break his 
head. What do you suppose makes her 
so angry with him.” 

Caroline. I see a broken plate on the 
fioor. That must be what has made the 
difficulty. 

John. 1 guess the girl broke the plate, 
and then laid it to the boy, and he de- 
nied it, and then she struck him. 

Julia. No; they broke it between 
them, and then began to dispute about 
who broke it, and got angry. 

James. Well, all their quarrelling 
wont mend the plate. 

Mother. No, my children, it is very 
foolish to get into such a passion, and 
rage and storm so, as that girl does. I 
should think from the appearance, the 
girl must be chiefly to blame; for she 
looks like a fury; but the boy does not 
appear so angry, as injured and grieved. 
You see how it makes any one look to 
give way to angry passion. What a 
frightful countenance that girlhas. But, 
if she were good natured, she might look 
pretty well. Any person who indulges 
his passions without control, will show it 
in his countenance. A child, who gets 


angry, and rages and storms every day, 
may expect that his face will grow out of 
shape, so that he will always look sour, 
and cross, and surly. Nobody will love 
him. The very first sight of him will be 
hateful. If you want to be lovely and 
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beloved, you must cultivate good nature. 
hat will make you appear cheerful and 
pleasant. Always carry a smiling heart, 
and you will have a smiling countenance; 
and a smiling face goes a great way to- 
wards making people love you. When 
any thing happens that displeases you, 
try to make the best of it. Look at the 
bright side. But, especially, always take 
ten or fifteen minutes, or half an hour to 
consider, before you get angry. It is a 
great thing to be angry. It costs much 
pain and suffering, to be angry. lt makes 
others think less of us to see us angry. 
To get angry, is like stirring up the mud 
in the bottom of a spring of pure water. 
It is delightful to look upon the placid 
bosom of the crystal spring, when the 
waters are clear, and you can see it bub- 
bling up so beautifully from the bottom. 
But, when it is stirred up, the beauty’is 
You see nothing but turbid, 
muddy water. So it is, when any one ts 
angry. Whatever good qualities he may 
have, they do not appear now—his heart 
is riled up—you can see nothing but the 
muddy water. Itis not worth while then, 
to be angry for trifles. It is best always 
to consider the matter, first, and see 
whether it is worth so much as it will 
cost, if you get angry about it. Here is 
something in character. 


























Here isa dog and a cat, quarrelling 
with each other; and that is just what we 
might expect from them. It is their na- 
ture to bite and devour. But for chil- 
dren to be quarrelling and fighting is quite 
out of character. I will give.you two 
good rules, about being angry : 

1. Never get angry, till you have taken 
fifteen minutes to consider whether it is 
best to be angry. 

2. Never let the sun go down upon 
youranger. This is Paul’s rule. N. 








BENEVOLENCE. 








AN INCIDENT. 


“Will you please give me a drink of 
water,” said a little boy, at the door of 
one of our citizens on Saturday. 

It was mid-day, and the weather was 
exceedingly warm. ‘The door opened 
near the dining room, and the dinner had 
just been placed upon the table. 

“Come in, my little fellow,” said the 
gentleman of the house, while he sie 
“T thank you, sir, but I have so 
chips here, and wouldn’t like to leave 

them.” 

‘“‘ Bring them into the entry, and come 
in. Have you dined?” 

“No, sir,” ‘said he timidly, “nor I 
didn’t have my breakfast yet. Mother is 
sick, and I have been tending her to- 
day. [have now just got some chips to 
make a fire with, and shall go home to 
make her some soup.” 

“Soup! Then you are a cook, too, 
eh?” 

“Yes, sir, I got some cold meat last 
night, and it will make her a good soup.” 

“Come, my boy, sit down first and eat 
a good dinner with us,—you will feel 
better.” 

The boy laid his slouched hat in acor- 
ner, and after some coaxing, seated him- 
self and ate hastily. He said but little, 
and rose to go. 

“I am very thankful, sir,” said he, 
and a tear stood in the little fellow’s 
eye—‘I wish I could pay you,” he stam- 
mered, ‘but I am very poor, and havn’t 
got any thing.” He brushed‘the drop 
from his cheek, and turned to take his 


’ «A few months ago, two Ladies were on their 





hat; but a smile played on his lips as he | 
glanced at the chips, and he added, “ O 
—I forgot—I have got two baskets of 
good clean chips here, and if you will 
take one of them I shall be very glad; I 
can get another. You have been so kind 
to me, and they will be so handy, ma’am,” 
said he, turning to the lady, ‘‘ for you to 
kindle your fire with. Shall i leave 
them 1” : 

“No, my good boy; keep them, and 
take this too,” said the gentleman, as he 
handed him some change. ‘ When you 
are in need come to me again.” 

The poor little fellow seemed alarmed 
almost at this—but with many thanks he 
departed for the dwelling of his sick 
mother. 

“ Beneath that ragged coat— 
There throbs a faithful heart !” 
[Portland American. 











EDITORIAL. 








A WORD IN SEASON. 


journey from New York to Boston. Soon after 
Mrs. A. came on board the steamer, Mrs. B. 
was brought in her husband’s arms and placed 
in the cabin, while he went to engage a stete 
room for her. She was in a consumption, very 
weak and emaciated. Mrs. A. kindly assisted 
the nurse in making her comfortable, until her 
husband returned; and took her in his arms to 
the room he had engaged for her. After she 
was gone, Mrs, A. felt sorry that she had not 
said one word to a person evidently very near 
the grave, respecting her preparation for eterni- 
ty—but the thought arose, “ perhaps it is not 
now too late.” She went to the room of the 
sick lady—inquired if she was comfortable, of- 
fered to do any thing for her she might wish, 
and then kindly inquired whether she was pre- 
pared for the great change which was evidently 
very near. She received the suggestion with 
great interest, and begged that she would con- 
verse more on the subject. In order to ascer- 
tain the state of her mind, Mrs. A. put some 
questions to her. Mrs. B. then stated that she 
had been a pupil in Ipswich Academy—that thg| 
faithful religious instruction she there received 
had often impressed her mind, but she had never 
yielded her heart to the Saviour. She married 
a gentleman who is not pious; entered into 
fashionable life in New York; and lost all her 
serious impressions. In this state of mind, she 
was attacked with consumption; her anxiety 
returned ; but there was no person near her to 
whom she couid open her mind, or who would 
say a word to her on the subject of religion— 
she was therefore very grateful for the oppor- 
tunity of conversing with a Christian friend, and 
anxiously inquired what she could do at this 
eleventh hour to secure her salvation. Mrs. A. 
then explained to her the natural state of the 
heart, the need of a change, the duty of repen- 
tance and faith in Christ; the willingness of the 
Saviour to receive all that come to him, and 
urged the immediate and cordial acceptance of 
the terms of salvation. Mrs. B. expressed 
much gratitude for the advice, and said she 
would endeavor to follow it—and they parted. 

Mrs. A. ascertained that the sick Lady wag 
to stop in a town not far from her own resi- 
dence. As soon as convenient, she went to visit 
her. She was met at the door by the nurse, 
who said “you are too late; Mrs. B. has just) 
expired ; she wished very much last night to see 
you, to tell you how grateful she was for your 
faithfulness to her; and how much your con- 
versation had been blessed to her. She died in 
the triumphs of faith, anxious to depart, and be 
with her Saviour.” 

This fact should be a warning to the young 
not to neglect the great salvation—ond an ens 
couragement to Christians to improve every op- 
portunity of speaking a word kindly and sea- 
sonably on the subject of Religion, to those who 
may be in need of instruction. 


————-__—— 
QG> The next page is occupied this week 
with Rec dations of the Youth’s Compan- 





ion. We would thank our young readers to 





show this paper to their friends—and if each 


one should send us a New Subscriber, double 
the number would have the privilege which 
they themselves enjoy. 








VARIETY. 








A TALE. 

Not many years ago, a Polish lady, of plebeian 
birth, but of exceeding beauty and accomplish- 
ments, won the affections of a young nobleman, 
who, having her consent, solicited her from her 
father in marriage, and was refused. We may 
easily imagine the astonishment of the noble- 
man. 

tAnt Tnot, said Ke, ‘of sufficient rank to aspire 
to your daughter’s hand!’ 

‘You are; undoubtedly, of the best blood of 
Poland.’ : 

‘And my fortune and reputation, are they 
not—’ 

‘Yonr estate is magnificent, and your conduct 


- | is irreproachable.’ 


‘Then, having your daughter’s consent, how 


| should I expect a refusal?’ 


.. ‘This, six,’ the father replied, ‘is my only child, 
ahd héf happiness is the chief concern of my 
life. All the’ possessions of fortune are pre- 
carious: what fortune gives, at her caprice she 
takes away. I see nosecurity for the indepen- 
dence and comfortable living of a wife but one: 
in a word, I_am resolved. that no one shall be 
the husband of my daughter, who is not, at the 
same time master of a trade!” : 

The nobleman bowed, and retired silantly. 
A year or two after, the father was sitting at the 
door, and saw approaching his house wagons la- 
den with baskets, and at the head of the caval- 
cad@-wérsdn in the dress ofa basket maker. 
And who do you suppose it was ?—The ‘former 
suitor of his daughter—the nobleman turned 
basket maker. He was now master of a trade, 
and brought the wares made by his own hands 
for inspection, and a certificate trom his employ- 
erin testimony of his skill. 

The condition being fulfilled, no farther obsta- 
cle was opposed to the marriage. But the story 
is not yet done. The Revolution came—for- 
tunes were plundered—and lords were scattered 
as chaff before the four winds ofheaven. Kings 
becaine beggers—some of them teachers—and 
the noble Pole’ supported his wife, and her fath- 
er in the infirmities of age, by his basket making 
industry.—Voah. 

—.——_ 


A Little Irish Tract Distributor. 
“This week,” says a minister in Ireland, 
“ when visiting a poor family, of which two fine 
i our and their mother 


to our dborehe the father related to me an in- 


teresting anecdote respecting a little girl not 
nine years old. Eliza is fond of distributing 
tracts, which I furnish her with for the purpose. 
She visits poor people, to lend and exchange 
these little instructors. Ifa tract is asked from 
her in the street, she prudently inquires where 
the individual resides, and calls at the house 
with it. Recently, she called at a humble 
dwelling'in a neighboring lane, and left a tract 
with a little girl. In this house resides occa- 
sionally a seataring man, who does business be- 
tween this and Scotland; the tract fell into his 
hands; lie was a notorious swearer. As he 
read, a power seemed to accompany the subject; 
he wept, and begged that he might be allowed 
to keep the tract, in order to enable him to take 
it to Scotland, and show it to some of his com- 
rades. I understand, that as an evidence of the 
benefit he has derived, he has given up the hor- 
rid prawtixof swearing. ‘Thus the Lord often 
makes the humblest instruments mighty for ac- 
complishing his great works of grace.” 
——_——---—- 


The Law of Kindness. 

When Isaac Hopper lived in Philadelphia, his 
attention was drawn to a colored printer, called 
Cain, who was: remarkable for profanity. Nei- 
ther persuasion nor rebuke had any effect to 
change this bad habit. One day Hopper en- 
countered him in the street, quarrelling and 
pouring forth yolleys of oaths that made one 
shudee?: wg faith in fines and constables, 
Hopper took him before a magistrate, who fined 
him for blasphemy. . 

Twenty years aiter, Isaac met Cain, whom 
he had not seen for a very Jong time. His out- 
ward appearance was much changed for the 
worse ; his garments were tattered, and his per- 
son emaciated. This touched the Friend’s 
heart. He stepped up, shook hands, and spoke 
kindly to the forlorn being. “Dost not thou 
reme mae,” said the Quaker, “and how I 
had thee fined for swearing >” “ Yes, indeed I 
do; I remember what I paid as well as yester- 
day.” “Well, did it dothee any good?” “No, 
never a bit; it made me mad to have my money 
taken from me.” 

Hopper invited Cain to reckon up the inter- 
est on the fine, and paid him principal and in- 
terest. “I meant it for thy good, Cain, and I 
am sorry I did thee any harm.” 

Cain’s countenance changed ; the tears rolled 
down his cheeks ; he took the money with many 


———— 


thanks ; beoame a quiet man, and was heard to 
swear no more.—S. S. Journal. 
—_—_—~——. 
The Crow and the Bobolincoin. 
A PARABLE. 

“Come, sing us a pleasant song,” said a Crow 
to the Bobolink, one day as the latter sa on an 
alder bush in a meadow, in June, where a whole 
troop of Crows were assembled, though unsea- 
sonably, eating frogs and mice. “Come, sing 
us a song, for we are getting sad.” So the Bobo- 
link, with customary greatheartedness and good 
nature, began, and poured out his strains of mel- 
ody, that sparkled to the ear like the goldsmith’s 
metal to the eye, enchanting the whole meadow, 
and filling the air with his “ sweet jargoning,” 
as if many angels in the blue distant arch had 
all at once opened the windows of heaven and 
rained down music. “Well,” says the Crow, 
for he alone had attended to the strain, while 


+| his companions showed their respect by contin- 


uing their gross feeding: “ Well, that is pretty 
good for a small bird with white on his wings; 
you will sing better as you grow larger and c 
come blacker, no doubt. But could you “hot 
make your.notes a little deeper and more uni- 
form? You sing too high, and run and skip 
like mad from note to note. There is but one 
tone in perfect music, Caw, Caw, Caw, try again 
and you will improve.” 

The Bobolink, flew off to his own meadows, 
and sang no more, until the remembrance of the 
Crow had faded from his joyous mind. Then 
he poured out the beauteous tide of song where- 
with nature had filled his heart, and became the 
delight of maidens and of men. Had he obey- 
ed his advice he would have been but the ape 
of the Crow.—Child’s Friend. 

————__ 
Generosity in Triumph, 

“Well, where are you in your class to-day ?” 
said Eugene’s mother to him, as he entered 
from school, his face radiant with joy. “ Mother, 
{ am the first and John is only the fourth,” said 
he, with a triumphant air, “ won’t you kiss me?” 
and he jumped upon his mother’s lap, to kiss 
her; but she put aside his hand and turned 
away her head. ‘ 

Eugene was astonished; he expected to be 
praised and caressed, but his mother would not 
give him even one kiss. He must have done 
something wrong, what could it be? He slip- 
ped down from his mother’s lap, blushing, and 
with downcast eyes, began to think what he had 
done. “What place have you in your class, to- 
day, my son?” said his mother. “J am number 
one, and poor John, is only number four,” said 
he ina sorrowful tone. “Ah, that is like my 
own little boy ; come and receive two kisses as 
a reward;” and Eugene was amply repaid, 
“ But mother, why did you turn away from me 
just now ?” saidhe. “ Because, my son, in your 
own triumph you seemed to exult over your lit- 
tle friend. You forgot the laws of justice and 
generous moderation. It is very easy to be be- 
fore a school-fellow in the class, but, without a 
good heart and kind feelings it is very difficult 
to be happy.” 

At this moment John entered. “ Well, mas- 
ter John,” said Eugene’s mother, “ you were not 
very fortunate to-day.” “No ma’am, but Eu- 
gene is at the head of the class; [ came to tell 
you of it.” Eugene blushed. John’s generosi- 
ty made him feel ashamed. Tears began to 
gather in hiseyes, His mother said to him, “I 
have punished the proud and bad friend; m 
little son has acknowledged his fault and will 
not forget the lesson it has taught him.” This 
restored his cheerfulness, and he and John went 
away to play together very happy. 

a 


Generous Revenge. 

A young man wishing to drown his dog, push- 
ed him several times into the Seine, and the last 
time fell himself into the water. The dog see- 
ing his master struggling in the stream, held 
him above water till assistance arrived. 

<n] 








POETRY. 





SATURDAY NIGHT. 


The week is passing fast away, 
The hours are almost done ; 

Before I rise, the Sabbath-day 
Will surely be begun. 

Through all this week, what have I done ? 
Have I been kind to all? 

Have I sought anything but fun, 
And run at every call ? 

Have I been still when I was bid, 
And ceased to make a noise ? 

Have I been good in all 1 did, 
At lessons or at toys ? 

{’'m naughty every day I live— 
Say many a foolish word, 

But God can forgive all my sins, 
Through Jesus Christ my Lord. 

An infant’s prayer he will not scorn :— 
Yl pray before I sleep, 

And ask his love; then rest till morn, 











For he my soul will keep. 
[Mary Lundie Duncan. 








NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


Fresh every Week—A suitable Reward for good behaviour of Sons and Daughters and Sabbath School Pupils. 
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Many more of similar import might be added. 














published every week 
by N. Wits, at No. 
11 Cornhill, Boston.— 
It has been printed up- 
wards of sixteen years 
and is the largest ju- 
venile paper publish- 
ed, containing twice 
as much matter as some that are offered at a 
lower rate. Price one dollar a year—six co- 
pies for five dollars. 

Tae Companion is adapted to the taste of all 
Evangelical denominations, and has been recom- 
mended by Editors of Congregational, Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, Political, 
and Mercantile papers. 

Tue Companion is intended to convey Reli- 
gious and Moral Instruction in a manner the most 
interesting and impressive to Youth and Chil- 
dren. The articles it contains are mostly in the 
narrative form, and are‘generally classed under 
the following heads :—Narrative, Religion, Mo- 
rality, History, ‘Obituary, Benevolence, Natural 
History, Biography, The Nursery, The Sabbath 
School, Editorial, Variety, Poetry. Many of these 
articles are illustrated by Pictures. 

The Yourn’s Companion is often used in 
Sabbath Schools. The Teachers find in almost 
every number something suitable to be read to 
their scholars, which furnishes them with the 
groundwork for remarks. It is also properto be 
read by the scholars during the week, and cir- 
culated among them, like Library books. 

No Advertisements, and nothing Sectarian or 
Controversial, are admitted into the Companion. 

Letters from Subseribers state, that Children 

















are 80 anxious té-réceive the Companion, that 
they often do extra work, and deny themselves 
luxuries, in order to have it continued to them. 


Terms of the Youth’s Companion. 

A single copy, 8 1 a year in advance. 
oy copies for $5 “ “ 
copies, 80 cents per copy, “ 

50 do. 75 do. “| & 

100 do. 50 do. “ « 
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LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS, 
A letter, containing the names of seven Subseribers, dated 
Lexington, Ga. Feb. 20, 1838, eays : 

“T wish I could procure a thousand subscribers for you, for I 
have never seen. neither do i believe there is printed, a paper 90 
well adapted to the minds of the rising generation, orone which 
will serve to excite and cultivate a taste for reading. If we can 
only get our young to read, and then give them suitable boo 
we need have no fears for any of the benevolent institutions 
the day. All will prosper under a generation educated for 


Gorham, Me. March 22, 1838. 
Dear Srr,—I have read your paper with much pleasure and 
profit, dusing the year; but the chief object in view in re- 
ceiving it was, to benefit a Sabbath School class. It has in this 
respect met all my expectations; it was pleasing to see with 
what earnestness they looked for the Companion; and-I had the 
satisfaction to know that it was not merely to have a paper to 

carry home, but because they loved to read it. 
Yours in Christian fellowship, @ J. P. 


. Irwinton, Alab. Mass, 1838. ~ 
Duar Sir. From been @ su’ 
i, the © —_ 


to your valuable wor! duth’s Companion, and having set- 
tled in a New Country, and in an interesting and growing town, 
where I am engaged in Sabbath Schools, I would be glad if you 
would forward me your valuable paper, as I consider it the most 
useful publication, particularly to be read in Sabbath Schools, 
that I know of in the United States. 
Yours, &c. A— M—. 
West Prospect, Me. June 11th, 1838. 

I am of the opinion, sir, that your paper is one of the best pert- 
odicals now in circulation, for the improvement and cultivation 
of the minds of the younger part of our population. I say one 
the dest, I think I may be justified in saying that it is the dest. 
T highly approve of the sentiments and views that are set forth 
therein ; and think they are such as are calculated to produce 
high moral and religious character in our youthful friends. I 
think that every family of children should be furnished with t! 
Youth’s Companion. Yours, &c. ae, 
Bangor, Me. July 26th, 1838, 
Mr. Wiis. I am more and more pleased with the Youth’s 
Companion. I have been in the habit of sending it for more thaa 
a year toa family in St. Albans. Calling there a fw weeks ago, 
I received substantially the following account of its =e ae — 
“You can scarcely conceive the avidity with which the Com- 
panion is taken from the office and read. Our little girl gene 
rally manages to get a cent every week to pay the e, ani 
if it does not come she cannot restrain her tears. When we 
have read it, it into other families, regularly into four, and 
very frequently it does not rest until it Vi families. 
No paper in this place is read with so much i 

Yours, Sia, 
Voluntown, Ct. Jam. 7th, 1839. 

Mr, Witus. Sir,—I have received six of your little papers. 
ihe Companion, the year and they have been very interest- 
jng to me, and to my children. We have read them, and then J 
have distributed them among our Sabbath School scholars, and 
they have been very much liked. I have read many of the sto- 
ties in the panion in eur Sabbath School she foot pom, and 
\ney have been the means of doing much mabey been 


ome eight or ten of our scholars in the united 
with the church; and they have dated the time of their convic 
(on from @ story that ee DOPE 5 6 o 


I always love supe teaaian of the fom ha 
8 to associate my 1 ; 
those o the Sabbath ‘School. T was vies yous 
}/aper for the first ten years of its ; the first, the 
‘gecimen number, now lies before me. Some of my most vivid 
nceptions on serious subjects I can trace to the perusal of this 
‘ork ; and no book do I now peruse with so much satisfaction as 
:!1¢ bound volumes of the Youth’s Companion. I hope it will long 
‘ »continued with the interest and value of its early and its present 
mes; for as long as it does, I shall not grow weary of recom- 
nending it to younger friends as an invaluable Compunion fa 











OPINION OF THE PRESS. 

The Publisher of the Christian Watchman, a Baptist paper, 
— in Boston, when he discontinued the Juvenile 

atchman, recommended the Youth’s Companion to his sub- 
scribers in its stead, in the following terms :— 

The Companion is a paper which. we can most heartily 
recommend to our juvenile readers. It contains a great amount 
of excellent reading, designed exclusively for children and 
youth. Our regret, therefore, at taking leave of our juvenile 
readers is greatly dimin shed, by the consideration that we are 
able to recommend to them, asa substitute for the Juvenile 
Watcliman, a work which so fully meets our approbation. 

. published in Boston, 

We have received from the publisher, N. Willis, No. 1) 
Cornhill, a bound volume of the Youth's ion. Wehave 
examined its pages with some attention, and feel disposed te 
say that we ider it a well i d paper, and calculated 

to please and jastruct the young mind. 
Soear ee ST SaaS Seas 6 Sea paper, pabushed in 
‘oston. 





Youtn’s Comranton.—A weekly newspaper for youth ; and 
the best with which we have ever become acquainted. We 
call it the best, because the principal feature of its is 











OPINION OF EDITURS. 

From the Philadelphia Christian Observer, of 9th January, 1840. 

“© A Weekly Paper for Youth.—We have éxamined several 
recent numbers of the Youth’s Compani Its col are 
rich in moral and religious i ion, p d in impressi 
and interesting forms. We commend it to Sabbath Schools, 
end to Parents, as a paper that will aid them in imparting the 
best lessons to Children, and in cultivating in their minds a 
taste for reading.” 
From the Hartford, Ct., Congregationalist, of 11th January, 1840. 

“Youtn’s Comranion.—We take pleasure in recomménd- 
ing to the notice of parents, who may wish to receive a weekly 

per exclusively for the benefit of their children, a handsome 
ittle sheet under the above title, published at Boston, by Mr. 
Willis. We have cast our eye over several of the recent 
numbers, and find them well furnished with matter suitable to 
ampress the lineaments of truth and piety on the infant mind.” 


From the Ohio egresr f ingeeM, 1840. 

“From the specimens of the Youth’s Companion that we 
have received, we judge it to be tes! of the commendatien 
Destowed upon it by the writerin the Heston Recorder,” 

From the American Tvaveller, of Dec. 29, 1840. 

“ Youtn’s Companion. — This little weekly visitor now 

finds its way into almost every village, and is sought for by 











a parental watchfulness which it exercises over the minds of 

its youthful readers, It must therefore be a salutary and 

timely assistant to parents, who certainly need every such aid 

they can command. 

From the Editor of the New Hampshire Observer, a Congrega- 
tional paper, published in Concord, N. H. 

Yourtn’s Companion.—This excellent little work for the 
young is published in Boston. We have found that our chil- 
4ren are more interested in this than in any other periodical 
to which they have access. They have had the privilege of 
reading itever since its commencement, 8 or 9 years ago 
Should any child desi of obtaining it, we will take 
the trouble of receiving their money, and sending on their 
names for it. ° ; 

From the Editor of the Boston Mercantile Journal. 

Tue Youtn’s Comranton.—This is a weekly paper, intena- 
ed expressly for aa at the office of the Boston 
Recorder, in this city. This paper is conducted with judg- 
ment, ining an variety of selected and origimal 
matter—adapted to the comprehension and the wants of :ne 
youth of both sexes. [t seems eminently calculated to do good 
—containing much to captivate the attention, and improve the 

The object of the Youth’s Companion is evidently to 
commnnivate moral and religious instruction, under the guise 
of amusement ; and as it is not sectarian in its views, but aims 
to inculcate general principles of piety, which must meet the 
approbation of Christians of every sect, it is deserving of a’ 
very extensive circulation. It is afforded at the low of 
one doliar a year. 

From the Editor of the Olive-Branch, a Proter’ant Methodist 


paper, ished in Boston. 

Yourtn’s Comranion—Published at the office of the Boston 
Recorder, has reached its eleventh volume. We have care 
fully examined a few of its late numbers, and find it has los 

ing of its former interest or merits. It was, we believe, the 

first religious publication of its kind ever issued in this coun. 
. It now has several rivals, but, we think, deservedly 
stands at the head of them all. Tt has as little sectarianism as 
perhaps any religious periodical ; and we shall be pleased to 








see it in families and Sabbath Schools of our brethren 
are gnd read with avid ty by the youth ia 
tare family 


Letter to the Editor, dated Waterford, Vt. Aug. 23, 1843. 

My children are e dingly delighted with the Youth’s 
Companion. There ia no paper put into their hands with 
which they are so much pleased, and which they read with 
80 much eagerness. Yours,&e. TT. #H. 








Most truly Yours, - - 

















ds of boys and girls, wholisten to its connsel, and are 
— by its instructions. No better gift can be put into the 
hands of a child; and parents should take opportunity, at the 
commencement of a new yeas to order the Youth’s Com- 
panion.”* 
From the Vermoni Chronicle, of Nov., 1841. 

 Yourn’s Companion. — Among all its rivals, we must 
say we do not find its superior, nor—-those for whom it is 
intended being judges — its equal.” 


OPINION OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
Letter from a Gentleman in Berkshire County, Mass., dated 
Aug. 29, 1840. 

“T take pleasure in saying that I have paid for no paper 
with more cheerfulness than that ; and no one, probably, has 
been more useful in my family. 

Yours, respectfully, 8. R.” 
Letter to the Editor, dated Athens, Geo,, Oct. 21, 1841. 

** Your little publication is high! valued by my family, and 

we would not be deprived of it for five times the cost. 
Very respectfully, your ob’t. servant, J.B.” 
Letter to the Editor, dated Southbridge, Mass., Dec. 23, 1840. 
_ “Mr. Wixtis, — Dear Sir, —Since writing you on the 2ht 
inst., Mr. J. C., of this town, has me to continue 
his Youth’s Companion another year. He had concluded to 
iscontinue it, but his little daughter was so affected with the 
of losing it, that he has changed his mind.” 
Letter to the Editor, dated Mi MN. J., Dee. 31, 1840. 

“ Ma, Wituts, — Dear Sir, — I thank you for continuing your 
paper. In my family it is highly po et We have it bound ; 
and much ia it read by our own and other children who occa- 
sionally visit us. Yours, &e. c.8. A.” 
Extract of a Letter to the Editor of the Youth's Companion, dated 

“ Soon, Me., Oct. 21, 184]. 

“We have found your Comranton no little help to us in the 
important busi of educating our child tT we have 
peta og used it, we have it passed over to other poor and 
destitute families, where it has been heartily received.” 
Extract of « Letter to the Editor, dated Gok. Ct., Wov., 1841. 

‘**T know of no publication with which I have been more de- 
lighted than this; it is so particularly adapted to interest 
children and youth, and teach them those lessons of moral in- 
struction so necessary to guide the young and tender mind, 
just opening upon the scenes of life. 

Letter to the Editor, dated New York, October, 1843. 

This Companion gains favor every where—one little hoy 
totd me he was going to send his home to England ; and 
last August when in a remote country town, at a Sunday 
School, I saw several of the back numbers two or three 
years old, brough; out and distributed as library books 10 
the children. 
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